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Music in Chicago. — We find in a Chicago 
paper the following notice of the first Musi- 
cal Conservatory- Concert, given in the above 
city. The Conservatory is, we believe, under 
the direction of Mr. Bobert Goldbeck, a man 
of fine creative talent, and a thorough musi- 
cian. We do not know the principles upon 
which it is established. But to the notice: — 

In accordance with the plans of the new 
Conservatory of Music, the first concert of 
the season was given at the Music Hall last 
evening, to be followed this evening by a 
Soiree Musicale, at which the progress of the 
pupils will be ^evidenced. The idea of the 
management of the Conservatory appears to 
be, to show first the standard of music to 
which the pupils* efforts are directed, and 
then to show what progress has been made. 
The concert last evening, regarded as a 
standard, can be thoroughly commended, 
since it was excellent not only in the matter 
of the selections but also in their execution. 
The opening piece was a trio by Mr. Gold- 
beck for piano, violin, and violoncello, play- 
ed by the composer, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Ba- 
latka. As a composition the work evinces 
much thought, abounds in new and interest- 
ing effects, and is full of technical difficulties. 
Well played last evening, it was to many the 
. most interesting number of the programme. 
The piano solos played by Mr. Goldbeck 
were : a quaint and difficult Hungarian 
Khapsody, by Willmers; three of Schumann's 
"Scenes from Childhood," full of musical 
beauty and perfect expressions of thought; 
two movements from a Suite, by Bach; and 
a Fantasia from "Faust" and " Caprice de 
Concert" — polka, of his own composition. 

Mr: Goldbeck'^ playing is characterized 
with a vigorous, forcible execution, well 
adapted td express strong, thoughtful music, 
the real music that is wholly devoid of all 
that is merely sentimental. 

The Meditation on Bach's First Prelude, 
arranged for cabinet organ, violin, and piano, 
by Gounod, introduced last winter at one of 
the musical evenings of Root & Cady, was 
played in the second part of the- programme 
by Messrs. F. W. Root, Lewis, and Baum- 
bach. Of necessity all that comes from one 
of the brightest musical lights of the age 
could not fail of being interesting. 

Mr. Nilsen sang two tenor solos new to our 
concert rooms, a ballad by Kucken with vio- 
lin obligato, "Heaven hath shed a tear;" 
and a song of Mr. Goldbeck's, "Oh, doubt 
me not.". Mr. Nilsen's voice has increased 
in power, and his singing is marked with 
more attempt at expression than has been 
usual with him. His singing must always be 
popular, as his voice has real music in it. His 
favorite endings on such high notes as C, C 
sharp, and D in alt are not always advisable, 
however. It is difficult to get so far "up 
stairs " without appearing to force the 
voice, and the slightest evidence of over- 
exertion detracts from a good effect. The 
ending of Kucken's ballad on D in alt was 
liable to criticism on this score last night. 

The other vocal piece of the programme 
was a trio by Campana. "Row us gently," 
sung effectively by three lady pupils of the 
Conservatory. The audience labored hard to 
secure an encore for this effort, but very 
properly it was refused. 

The soiree by the pupils only will be held 
this evening, at the Music Hall, commencing 
at eight o'clock. 

Mr. Elmore, the Secretary of the Conser- 



vatory, announced last evening that new 
rooms had been secured and fitted up for the 
professors and pupils^ at No's.. 3 and 4 Wash- 
ington street, over the new store of Mr. Ely. 
The Conservatory in }ts new quarters will be 
able to accommodate from seven to 'eight 
hundred pupils. It is expected that the re- 
moval will be completed by Monday or Tues- 
day of next week. 

n ^ n 

The following from the London Musical 
World gives rather a melancholy picture of 
Music and Musicians engaged in the Lon- 
don Theatres. What would our orchestral 
players say to a manager who would offer 
sucli salaries as^those mentioned in the text. 
We should judge that there is great need of 
a Musical Protective Society in London: 

LONDON THEATRE ORCHESTRAS. 

The autumn and winter seasons of most of 
our theatres being about to begin, it may not 
be out of place to examine how the musical 
portion of their entertainment can be so im- 
proved as to make it a means of cultiva- 
tion to those who do not, or cannot, attend 
musical performances of a higher class. As 
many of our readers have, perhaps, no clear 
conception of the number and nature of a 
theatrical band, they occasionally give that 
name to any musical organization consisting 
of wind and string instruments. Managers 
of places of amusement who ought to know, 
and in fact do know better, turn this often to 
a ludicrous account by announcing in the 
playbills, ' 'Overture for full ochestra, " which 
full orchestra often consists of from 9 to 12 
players. The proper execution of any or- 
chestral music in a theatre requires not less 
than the following instruments: Three first 
violins, two second violins, one alto, one 
violoncello, two double basses, two flutes, 
two clarionets, two oboes, two bassoons, 
two horns, two trumpets and cornets com- 
bined, one trombone, and one pair of 
drums — total, twenty-two musicians. Even 
with this number, large for a theatrical 
orchestra, some » music requiring additional 
instruments could not be performed if their 
passages were not given to other instruments 
of nearly the same compass. This is not 
always feasible, as, for instance, when all the 
instruments have important passages of their 
own to perform. Although not perfectly le- 
gitimate, yet without this re-arranging no 
music but of the simplest kind could be 
given in our theatres. Such arrangements 
are generally made by German and French 
musicians, and the passages for instruments 
not in the orchestra are marked by smaller 
notes in the part of the instruments having 
the greatest similarity of sound with the ab- 
sent ones. Some of these arrangements, 
mostly of dance and operatic music, are 
cleverly done, and, if rendered by skilled 
musicians, are very effective. But a few only 
of our theatrical orchestras have more than 
from ten to twelve performers, and conse- 
quently these arrangements must be still 
further reduced, which is mostly done by 
simply omitting the parts unrepresented in 
the orchestra. Such small bands have gene- 
rally but a simple string quartet, one flute, 
one clarionet, one cornet, one trombone, and 
one drum to drown all deficiencies. Several 
of our theatrical managers go so far as to de- 
prive their orchestra of horn and violoncello, 
those most important of harmony-sustaining 
instruments. The effect of such a combina- 



tion maybe guessed at from the absolute 
fact that the poorest arrangement of the 

Eoorest kind of music requires, besides the 
ktter instruments, two clarionets and two 
cornets, without whicITthe performance of 
"civilized" music becomes an impossibility, 
no matter if leader and band be good or bad. 
A good musician never accepts an engage- 
ment in such an orchestra out under the 
spur of absolute necessity, and always at the 
risk of his artistic dignity. 

The requirements of the English melo- 
drama necessitate very frequently the pres- 
ence of the musician in the orchestra during 
the progress of the play. The entrance and* 
exit of th* virtuous yet suffering country 
maiden, of the grim tifaitor, of the burly 
English squire, must be 4 marked by what 
the managers pleasingly style on the bills 
"characteristic music. It usefl to be for- 
merly a matter of no little pride for a leader 
to be the fortunate possessor of a large col- 
lection of such small pieces, numbered and 
labelled : "Slow music," "Mvsterious mu-' 
sic," "Thieves' pizzicato" " Creeping mur- 
derer's music," "Triumphant virtue music," 
4 'Hunting music, " " Lively dreamy music, " 
"Agitatocs," "Hurries," "Dying music," 
"Angel and demon music" — and. all to be 
used. at. the fitting occasion. In one instance 
within our recollection, the "Creeping mur- 
derer's music" was, through the ignorance of 
the conductor, played at the apotheosis., of 
Marguerite ; while, as if to equal things, 
"The Mousetrap-seller's Waltz" sweetened, 
on another occasion, the dying pangs of Ju- 
liet. 

. It is needless to say that some of the lead- 
ers in* our best theatres can, and do write ap- 
propriate music where it is required. Bat 
by far the greater number are innocent of 
this talent, and. have no choice but to bor- 
•row. the needed music, or else submit their 
musical listeners to a mild species of torture. 
(The leader and band once engaged, the 
manager ordinarily insists upon having none 
of that scientific musio played between the 
acts, but music to please the million, which 
ukase means, alas I to play nothing but 
pieces already too familiar to the public by 
the art of the organ-grinder, forgetting en- 
tirely tliat the public, even the most unintel- 
lectual, has an instinctive knowledge of good 
and bad music. I have often wondered at 
the — I might almost call it infalliblity of the 
masses in musical matters. . Whenever good 
music is performed, there are few indeed 
who do not appreciate and applaud it Even 
small orchestras have, in Haydn's and Mo- ' 
zart's symphonies, quite a choice of fine mu- 
sic of an easy comprehension. There is no 
earthly reason why a fragment of a quatuor, 
sestet, or ottet, might not be given occasion- 
ally. Several distinguished German masters, 
such as Lindpaintner, Hiller, Beissiger, and 
others, have written charming music for the 
express purpose of being played between 
the acts. If lighter music is to be given, 
why not select from composers like Strauss, 
Lanner, Gungl, and Labitzkv, at least well 
written dance music, rather than vitiate the 
public taste by a hodge-podge jumble of 
melodies of sensuous, senseless, no-meaning, 
founded on filthy comic songs, which no re- 
spectable persons would-allow to be seen In 
4heir houses, each of them ' without the 
slightest logical or musical connection with 
the one that succeeds. . 

Shrewd and intelligent managers will have 
to be careful, and instead of preventing, 
rather encourage their orchestra in the right 
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direction; for, between two equally well- 
directed theatres, the public will certainly 
patronize the one where the importance of 
good music is recognized. Do not the pub- 
lic, when they hear a good military band, 
readily distinguish between what is good 
and bad music ? Does not their rapt atten- 
tion, when a good piece of music is performed, 
show that the beautiful is as intuitively felt 
in music as in the art of the painter, the 
sculptor, actor, or architect ? Do the man- 
agers of our theatres think their public less 
intelligent ? If so, I believe they are mis- 
taken. The following should constitute rules 
for theatrical directors: 

1st. If music is needed at the theatres, 
good music, executed by sufficiently strong 
orchestra, should be given. 

2d, Ko managers, under the name of or- 
chestra, should provide a smaller number of 
performers than from 18 to 20. 

3d. To reduce the musicians to the level 
and number of a common street band should 
be accepted as a proof that the managers do 
not believe in the progress of art culture. 

4th. Managers ' should not compel musi- 
cians to perform music distasteful to them. 

5th. To pay salaries that men can support 
themselves on, and keep themselves respect- 
able. When we hear of performers receiving 
one pound a week, and seldom over 25s., it 
is time a little reformation was made in every 
way in the orchestra of our theatres, it be- 
ing sadly needed. 

► < *■ > < 

Paris.— The reprise of " L'Elisir d'Amore" 
at the Theater-Italien has been the principal 
musical feature of the past week. Of course 
Adelina Patti was the Adina, and certainly it 
is one of her most finished and exquisite im- 
personations— perhaps, indeed, never so 
faithfully and bowitchingly sustained. And 
this may be averred in spite of the powerful 
reminiscences of Madame Persiani, the 
original, Madame Frezzolini and Madame 
Bosio. Nothing more piquante, more grace- 
ful and refined* more coquettish and more 
truthful to nature has been witnessed upon 
the operatic boards. As for the singing, it 
is inimitable throughout, and is, in aU prob- 
ability, the greatest vocal achievement of 
Mdlle. Patti, who was well supported by 
Signer Gardoni in the part of Nemorino, and 
by Si^nor Scalese in Dulcamara. Signor 
Agnesi played Serjeant Belcore. Apropos 
of the performance of D nizetti's comic 
masterpiece, M. de Filippi supplies the fol- 
lowing historical account in the Entr* Acte : 
"♦L'Elisir d'Amore ■■' was performed for the 
first time at Paris on the 17th of January, 
1839, in the early d-'ys of the provisional in- 
stallation of the Italiens at the Salle Venta- 
dour, under the direction of M. Dormoy. It 
was then interpreted by four renowned 
artists: Madame Persiani, Bubini, Tarnbu- 
rini and Lablache, who, so to speak, have 
established the traditions which have since 
been perpetuated. The opera was reprised 
the following season, in the same year, on the 
17th of October, and served for the debut of 
Signer Mario, who, although coming after 
Bubini, pleased greatly and became identi- 
fied with Nemorino for the space of twenty 
years. ' L'Elisir d'Amore ' was revived in 
1845 for Georpio Bonconi, the inimitable 
Dulcamara; and again, in 1849, for the same 
great artist, then director of the Theatre- 
Italien. In 1851, we again find, in the 
'Elisir,' a quartet of the first order: Mdlle. 
Caroline Puprez, Lablache, Calzolari, and 
Ferranti. In 1852, on the 12th of December, 



' L'Elisir ' was reproduced for Madame Vera- 
Lorini* Calzolari, and the buffo JPiorio. In 
1853, Adina was played by Madame De la 
Grange, and Dulcamara by Signor Napoleone 
Rossi. Finally, Madame Frezzolini, Gardoni, 
Tamburini and Bossi sustained the principal 
parts in 1854 with no less success than their pre- 
decessors." So far M. de Filippi. After an 
interval of ten years, in November, 1864, 
Mdlle. Patti brought back to the stage this 
pearl of buffo operas, with what effect is now 
matter of history. — M. Faure has returned to 
the Opera after a conge of many weeks, and 
re-appeared in his great part of Bodrigo in 
"Don Carlos." The celebrated Parisian 
baritone was received with boundless wel- 
come. — The reprise of "Zampa" at the 
Opera-Comique, has been a genuine success 
for Herold's masterpiece. M. Montaubry is 
not precisely the artist whom one would' se- 
lect for the bold and dashing character of the 
hero; but the public was not dissatisfied. 
The other parts were filled by Mesdames 
Cico and Bella, and M. Sainte-Foy. Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho, whose "last representa- 
tions " in M. Gounod's " Borneo et Juliette" 
had been placarded and pdvertised during 
nearly two months, is announced to make her 
r entree in the same opera. This is just what 
might have been expected by ordinary 
observers, and was anticipated in this journal. 
It is said that Mdlle. Nilsson, previous to her 

Sin reality) "final representations" at the 
["heatre-Lyrique, was desirous of repeating 
her popular — many say, most popular — pari 
of Violetta in the "Traviata," but wa*. 
empechce. Why or wherefore has not' trans- 
pired. 

. ► i*m~f 4 

Frankfort-on-the-M aine. — A concert has 
been given by Professor Mulder in aid of the 
Cathedral Building Fund. The pieces per- 
formed were: Overture to "La Chasse du 
jeune Henri," Mehul; Page's Air from " Le 
Nozze, " Mozart; fragment from the fifth act oi 
"L'Africaine," Meyerbeer (Madame Lucca) : 
Duet from "Don Juan" (Madame Lucca 
and Herr Verger); "Bondeau Brilliant " in 
E flat major for Pianoforte (Herr E. Pauer) ; 
and Overture to "Le Siege de Corinthe,' 
Bossini. Madame Lucca was greatly ap- 
plauded, and, in consideration of the alacrity 
with which she gave her services, has been 
presented with the honorary freedom of the 
city. 

Cologne. — Herr Ferdinand Hiller has gone 
to Paris. On his return be contemplates 
giving a concert in aid of the funds of the 
Cathedral of his native town, Frankfort. 
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1867-68. 

Price $3.50, to include the Plate and ten full-size Pat- 
terns of the Prinoipal Figures. 

Published Semi-Annually by Mme. DEMOBE8T, 473 
BROADWAY,-*.!. 



DR. T. FELIX GOVRAUD'S 

CELEBRATED 

ITALIAN MEDICATED 80AP 

• IS A WELL-XNOWN CURE FOR TAN, PIMPLES, 

FRECKLES, ERUPTIONS, TETTERS, BARBER'S 

ITCH, MORPHEW, ERYSIPELAS, BLOTCHES, 

CHAPS, CHAFES, SUN-BURN, TENDER 

FLESH, ETC., ETC.. ETC. 

As a beautifler of the complexion and as a clariner of 
the human -uticle tl is admirable emollient is universally 
admitted to be beyond the roach of rivalry. It is notable 
that amoDg the tens of thousands who have used it the 
past twenty-five years in the cure of the above complaints, 
not a solitary complaint has ovei been made; on the con* 
trary, the numberless voluntary testimonials which have 
been presented to its inventor teem with laudations of- its 
medical and rcjuvonaling virtues. It also prevents the 
formation of wrinkles, and has also the power ol temoy* 
ing them wiien formed. Fifty cents a cafce. 

GOURAUD'S ORIENTAL CHEAM, or Magical Beautin- 
er. Endorsed by the fashionable world. The best cos* 
motic over invented. $1 GO a bottle. 

GOURAUD'S POUDRE SUBTILE positively uproote 
heir from low foreheads, upper )ips, or any part of the 
body. Warranted. $1 a bottle. This article is imitated, 
which imitations are utterly worthless and dangerous. 

LIQUID ROUG , for pale lips and cheeks. A perma- 
nent stain, immovable except by w. shing With soap and 
water. Fifty cents a bottle. 

LILY WHITE is another addition to a lady's toilet, and 
must not be confounded with the many imitations flood- 
ing the cities. GOURAUD'S LILY WHITE, when ap- 
plied to the skin ai tar washing, effects a surprising but 
pleasing change in the peisonnl ai penrance. It renders 
the skin so t and silky, and imnarts to it a clearness and 
brilli-inoy after using GOURAUD'S SOAP impossible to 
conceive. Thirty five cents a box. Can be had at his old 
depot, established over a quarter of a century, at 453 
BROADWAY. 

Ageuts— Evans, 41 South Eighth Btreet, Philadelphia ; 
Bates, 129 Washington street, Boston; Weildon, Hartford; 
and Druggists generally. 




This is the most convenient and desirable article fo 
Bathing the Feet that has ever been introduced to the 
public. It is simple in construction, convenient, cleanly, 
and beneficial to all. With it, the water is kept at an even 
temperature, without removing the feet while the hot 
water is being applied, thereby preventing the taking of 
cold, or the danger of scalding the feet. With ir, the 
whole of the lower extremities can be bathed, making it 
indispensable for the sick chamber. 



PHYSICIANS AND SCIENTIFIC MEN EVERYWHERE 
RECOMMEND IT. Thousands are already in use, 

and every family in the land should have one. 
JG9» For sale at all the principal House Furnishing and 
Hardware stores throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. Prinoipal office, 

I. A. ISAACS, Inventor and Patentee, 
No. 243 Broadway, New York. 



fl^*A GOOD THING FOE THE HAIR. 

BAYBERINE RESTORES GRAY HAIR TO 
its youthful color and lustre, prevents baldness 
andthe fading of the beard and whiskers. 
Sold by the Druggists, 

Depot 303 PmtI street. 



